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he burst out one day, in the hearing of Masterman; " but
I am sure I am not a Liberal, They have no sympathy with
the people." Once again he reverted to the possibility of
a Coalition, wondering whether there were not enough keen
young Tories, eager for bold measures of social reform, to
unite with such Liberals as were impatient to advance
swiftly. Much less than formerly the Conservative Party
were now dominated by the landed interest: it was a party
of wealthy men, it is true, but the rich were now being
drawn in far larger proportion from the ranks of industry
and the professions* The Liberal Party had its wealthy
landowners; but it was pre-eminently the Party of rich
manufacturers, merchants, shopkeepers, and professional
men. Obviously both Parties were representative of the
prosperous and wealthy. The Prime Minister himself,
though a self-made man, had early in life been received
into the most select society in England. His place was
with the comfortable classes; and he had not the slightest
, first-hand knowledge of the lives of the common people.
Nor did his political philosophy (that of a good Manchester
Liberal) encourage him to use his intellect in order to make
good what he lacked in experience*
The truth seems to be that the Liberal Party, by the end
of igiz, had completed its task, and fulfilled its appointed
role in English history* Born in the turbulent seventeenth
century, its mission had been to defeat royal and aristocratic
privilege, and to win for the middle classes full political and
economic equality. In some countries the progress of
revolution is swift, the complete inversion of a social
hierarchy taking place within a few years, or even a few
months. But in England the process had already lasted
more than two centuries when the twentieth century opened ,*
for as recently as 1894 it was possible for a hereditary
Sovereign to txeat a man of Gladstone's position with